Chapter XXL
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS

The Pupil-teacher System.   Training Colleges.   Training for  Secondary-school
Teaching.   The Teachers* Register.   Professional Associations.

THE provision of schools and the education of children
presuppose a supply of teachers to carry on the work. In
the case of the endowed schools and public schools it was
not usually considered that a course of special professional
training should be provided for those who were to teach in
them, The headmaster almost always, and the members of
his staff usually, held university degrees; and often he, and
sometimes they, were in holy orders. So long as teaching
in this kind of school meant gerund-grinding, and great
reliance was placed on the character-training which was
supposed to be imparted by the formularies of the Church of
England, no other kind of preparation was felt to be neces-
sary. But that was not quite the case with the elementary
schools. Even in the first part of the nineteenth ce&tury, as
we have seen, the two Societies, as well as individuals such
as David Stow and Kay-Shuttleworth, had been training
teachers, as teachers, for elementary schools.

In order to draw together the threads of this subject, it
will be necessary to look back for a moment to the period
before 1870, though it was the introduction of a national
system of elementary education in that year that rendered
more urgent than ever the problem of providing a sufficient
number of qualified teachers to work it. The earliest train-
ing colleges had developed out of the monitorial system.
Because Kay-Shuttleworth realised its shortcomings, he in-
troduced the pupil-teacher system to take its place. Pupil-
teachers were children chosen at the age of thirteen, from
among the most promising pupils in an elementary sdiooL
They were formally apprenticed to the headmasterfor a term
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